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Turning Up Jobs 


A high point of the thermostatic ups and downs of major economic 
indicators this year has been employment, the one that counts most. In this 
stiff-necked and wintry month of November, comfort may be taken from 
the fact that at midyear national joblessness declined to 5.7 percent—its 
lowest in almost 4 years—and has hovered only slightly above ever since. 

Down, at the same time, came the unemployment rate for black workers. 
Even though ever so slightly for black adults—from 12.5 percent to 11.7 
percent—the drop for black teenagers from 40 percent a year ago to 32 
percent was a tonic for the spirits of those who operate employment and 
training programs for youth. (See Help Wanted: Jobs for ‘“‘Unwanted”’ 
Youth, beginning on page 10 of this issue of WORKLIFE.) 

This doesn’t mean that the welkin is ringing and the joy is unconfined. 
Far from it. A battle has been won—but not the war: Huge armies of 
jobless workers still abound. 

However, prospects for the future seem bright. There is a shrinkage in 
the number of discouraged workers—those who in the recent past tossed in 
the towel because they thought the only work for them was polishing brass 
at city hall or erasing graffiti from subway cars. There are jobs available 
today for skilled or specialized workers. 

To provide workers with the skills and specialties needed to fill the jobs, 
the Employment and Training Administration (ETA) is enlarging its 
partnership with the private sector in several ways. 

One is through skills training projects, such as the Hampden District 
center in Springfield, Mass., which is capable of placing 800 trainees a year 
in well-paying private sector openings. (See Where the ‘‘T”’ in CETA Is 
Very Important, beginning on page 13.) 

Another method is by contracts with the National Association of Home 
Builders in 16 States and the District of Columbia. (See Openings in ine 
Home Construction Trades, beginning on page 24.) 

These are only two of an array of projects ETA has on the drain 
board for placing workers on industry payrolls now end in ne y 
come. 
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Learning 
from 
Sweden's 
Employment 
Policies 


by Lloyd Feldman 


In the years since the end of World 
War II, Sweden has been in the forefront 
of Western nations in the use of labor 
market policies as a major tool to achieve 
full employment. Selective employment 
policies such as training, job creation, 
mobility, and labor exchange services are 
pursued to varying degrees in virtually all 
developed countries. However, in Swe- 
den these labor market policies have been 
assigned a central role—along with ma- 
cro-economic measures—in the Govern- 
ment’s overall strategy to combat unem- 
ployment and to promote employment. 

Policymakers and academicians in the 
United States have followed Swedish de- 
velopments since the early 1960s, when 
U.S. employment and training programs 
began to evolve. As early as 1962, when 
the original manpower legislation—the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act (MDTA)—was launched, the Secre- 
tary of Labor asked Nils Kellgren, an 
official of the Swedish labor market 
board, to study the American labor mar- 
ket and make recommendations on the 
implementation of an active labor market 
policy in this country. In the intervening 
years, Officials of the Employment and 
Training Administration (ETA) (and its 
predecessor agency the Manpower 
Administration) have exchanged informa- 
tion with their Swedish counterparts, pri- 
marily through regular meetings of the 
Manpower and Social Affairs Committee 
of the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (OECD) and its 


Lloyd Feldman is Deputy Director of the Office 
of Policy and Planning and specialist on foreign 
labor market programs in the Employment and 
Training Administration, Department of Labor. 
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specialized Working Parties, as well as 
special conferences, such as the high-ievel 
OECD Conference on Youth Unemploy- 
ment in December 1977 (See WORK- 
LIFE, March 1978). Most recently, in 
May of this year, Director-General Bertil 
Rehnberg and members of the Swedish 
National Labor Market Board partici- 
pated in all-day seminars in Washington, 
D.C., and Berkeley, Calif., with officials 
of the Department of Labor and represen- 
tatives of American business, labor, and 
academic institutions to compare current 
approaches in the two countries. 
Sweden’s employment policies have 
evoked considerable interest in the 
United States, in part because of Swe- 
den’s remarkable employment record 
since the end of World War II. During 
the 1970's, for example, the rate of un- 
employment has ranged between 1.5 per- 
cent and 2.7 percent, a peak reached in 
1972. During 1975-76, when most West- 
ern economies—including the United 
States—suffered a severe recession, Swe- 
den’s unemployment rate remained at 
approximately 1.5 percent of the labor 
force. During the same 2-year period, 
while the level of employment in most 
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Swedish youth train in carpentry 
workshop. Occupational training is one 
of the basic labor market services 
provided in Sweden. 


other industrialized countries remained 
static or declined, employment in Sweden 
increased by about 150,000. Sweden attri- 
butes this achievement, in large part, to 
the availability and active use, on a flexi- 
ble basis, of a comprehensive set of 
selective labor market measures. A Gov- 
ernment bill of 1966, which was the basis 
for legislation laying down the current 
guidelines for labor market policy in Swe- 
den, emphasized that: 

‘Labor market policy is . . . an impor- 
tant branch of economic policy. Its aim is 
to achieve and maintain full, productive, 
and freely chosen employment. This aim 
cannot be achieved once and for all. Full 
employment can only be insured through 
measures which are constantly adjusted 
to current requirements.” 

National employment policies, like 
public policies generally, are the products 
of unique combinations of national socio- 
economic, political, and cultural circum- 
stances. Thus, caution needs to be exer- 





cised in assessing the applicability of 
Swedish experience to the United States. 
Indeed, there are very obvious differ- 
ences in the two national settings: Swe- 
den is, by comparison, a small country— 
its population is roughly 8.3 million. With 
the exception of a small proportion of 
foreign workers, Sweden has a relatively 
homogeneous workforce which is not 
subject to the problems that have been 
associated with disadvantaged minority 
groups in the United States. Politically 
and economically, Sweden is far more 
centralized than the United States, allow- 
ing for greater leverage in the implemen- 
tation of labor market policies. 

These differences notwithstanding, 
Sweden’s impressive employment record 
in recent decades, coupled with its inno- 
vative and agressive use of labor market 
policy approaches, suggests that these 
policies should be carefully studied to 
determine their possible implications for 
this country. As Secretary of Labor Ray 
Marshall pointed out in his message in 
the 1978 Employment and Training Re- 
port of the President (See WORKLIFE, 
June 1978): 

‘**Much can be learned from the expe- 
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Sweden 


riences of other countries in confronting 
problems of unemployment similar to 
those in the United States. A variety of 
employment and training strategies and 
incentive systems being tried in Western 
Europe, in particular, should be examined 
to identify possible implications for future 
U.S. policies.” 

In that spirit, this review focuses on 
three particular aspects of Swedish labor 
market policy that may be particularly 
relevant to areas of current policy con- 
cern in this country. These areas are: 


@ the need to increase the involvement 
of business and labor in employment and 
training programs; 

e the lack of a standby countercyclical 
program capacity in the United States; 

e and, finally, the importance of ex- 
panding the role of occupational training 
in the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act program. 


Historically, labor market policy in the 
United States has been administered al- 
most exclusively by Government agen- 
cies. Representatives of business and in- 
dustry and labor unions have participated 
in employment and training programs, 
either in an advisory capacity in such 
groups as the State and local Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) planning councils, and local em- 
ployer committees to advise on improve- 
ment of the Federal-State Employment 
Service. Private firms and unions have 
also served as subcontractors or grantees 
in providing on-the-job training (OJT) and 
other services. This year, Congress, in its 
reauthorization of the CETA program, 
has adopted the President’s proposal to 
conduct a major effort to increase the 
involvement of the business community 
in the Private Sector Initiative Program 
(PSIP), in part, through the establishment 
of local Private Industry Councils (PIC’s) 
to represent business and organized labor 
in the development of job opportunities at 
the local level. This renewed interest, in 
both the Administration and Congress, in 
deepening the involvement of business 
and labor in U.S. employment and train- 
ing programs lends particular significance 
to the unique tripartite administration of 
labor market policies in Sweden. 

In Sweden, the National Labor Market 
Board (NLMB) is responsible for the 
administration of labor market policy. 
The NLMB is tripartite: For example, 
while broad policy guidelines and funding 
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are provided by the Government—the 
national legislature (Riksdag)—the board 
is composed of and represents business, 
the labor unions, and Government. (See 
diagram.) The majority of the 15 board 
members are, in fact, business and labor 
representatives: three represent the Em- 
ployers’ Confederation (SAF), three rep- 
resent the Confederation of Trade Unions 
(LO), two represent the Central Organi- 
zation of Salaried Employees (TCO), one 
represents the Confederation of Profes- 
sional Associations (SACO). The remain- 
ing six members include the Director- 
General and his deputy, two representa- 
tives of the staff, and two additional 
members who traditionally represent 
women and agriculture. 

The NLMB has broad administrative 
discretion in carrying out Sweden’s labor 
market policies. The Swedish Govern- 
ment, in order to achieve the type of 
comprehensiveness and flexibility which 
also motivated the design of CETA in the 
United States, has placed a broad array 
of program tools at the board’s disposal. 
Some of these functions are currently 
carried out under employment and train- 
ing programs in the United States: the 
Employment Service, including its guid- 
ance, labor market information, and ex- 
clusive placement services (private em- 
ployment agencies are generally illegal in 
Sweden); occupational training; and tem- 
porary subsidized employment. The tri- 
partite NLMB has access to other labor 
market tools which are not normally as- 
sociated with the administration of labor 
market policy in the United States, such 
as: 


@ the supervision of private industry 
investment funds for stimulating employ- 
ment during periods of economic slow- 
down; 

e@ the authority to provide a variety of 
grants to firms to enhance regional devel- 
opment; 

e@ authority to provide sheltered em- 
ployment for the handicapped and el- 
derly; and 

®@ grants to enable individuals to relo- 
cate to find employment. 


The principle of tripartitism extends 
throughout Sweden’s labor market orga- 
nization. The national board carries out 
policies through county labor boards in 
each of Sweden’s 24 counties. The county 
boards, too, are composed of business, 
labor, and Government representatives. 





In addition to their responsibility for var- 
ious labor market measures in their juris- 
dictions, the county boards have author- 
ity over the employment service offices in 
their regions which typically consist of 
one or more district offices, local offices, 
and mobile units. For each district, the 
employment service is itself governed by 
a board which, like the labor market 
boards at the national and county levels, 
is tripartite in nature. There are 77 district 
employment offices and 160 local offices 
in the country. As a result of a very 
substantial widening of the scope of re- 
sponsibilities of the Swedish Labor Mar- 
ket Administration during the 1960's, ef- 
forts have been made in recent years to 
decentralize operational responsibilities 
from the national to the regional and local 
levels. 

The principle of tripartitism in Swedish 
labor market policy extends beyond these 
major administrative bodies. A particu- 
larly interesting example for American 
observers—given our concern with the 
employment problems of the handicapped 
and older workers—is the institution of 
adjustment teams which operate at the 
plant or office level. Under the general 
aegis of the national and county labor 
market boards, these teams are charged 
with promoting the employment and re- 
tention of older and handicapped workers 
by individual firms and helping to carry 
out within a firm such necessary steps as 
job analysis and redesign, safety meas- 
ures, psychological counseling—all of 
which enhance the possibility that these 
individuals will be hired. The adjustment 
teams are tripartite. They are made up of 
representatives of the firm’s management, 
the union, and—for the Government—the 
local office of the employment service. 
The adjustment groups’ approach is vol- 
untary, cooperative action. However, if 
the voluntary approach of the adjustment 
teams does not succeed, the NLMB can, 
as a last resort, mandate that individuals 
be referred from the employment serv- 
ice’s register of handicapped and older 
workers. 

The tripartite system is firmly estab- 
lished in Sweden and, at the May seminar 
in Washington, representatives of all three 
parties on the NLMB indicated their 
general satisfaction with this approach. 
The principal advantages cited were the 
possibility of rapid and effective imple- 
mentation of labor market measures when 
the principal actors in the labor market— 
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After rehabilitation training, amputee 
works as a draftsman for Swedish 
Railways. 


management, organized labor, and the 
Government—are also the decisionmak- 
ers in the area of public policy. It was 
also emphasized that the expertise which 
business and labor representatives bring 
to the decisionmaking process greatly en- 
hances the possibility that Swedish labor 
market policies will prove successful. 

In the recent Congressional hearings 
and debates on the reauthorization of 
CETA legislation, one of the principal 
issues was the Administration’s proposal 
that funds be automatically authorized for 
countercyclical public service employ- 
ment (PSE) programs—on an increasing 
basis—as the unemployment rate rises 
above 4.75 percent. While Congress did 
not accept the proposal, the need for 
machinery to permit rapid implementation 
of selective job creation measures was, 
for the first time, a major issue in the 
public debate on U.S. employment pol- 
icy. 

A standby program available to the 
NLMB—enabling it to move quickly and 
directly as economic conditions worsen— 
is the system of investment reserves. 
During periods of economic boom, firms 
may set aside a sum of up to 40 percent 
of before-tax profits and place the money 
in a blocked Government account. No 
taxes are paid by the firm on this portion 
of their profits. During a recession, the 
NLMB has the authority to release these 
funds back to the firm for job-creating 
investment. For example, as Europe en- 
tered the 197475 recession, the first of a 
number of policy measures taken in Swe- 
den was the release of these investment 
funds in July 1975. The labor market 
authorities have full authority to release 
funds; no further action by the parliament 
is required. This standby program serves 
private as well as public interests. As one 
analyst noted: 

‘**From the corporation’s point of view, 
the scheme amounts to an extreme case 
of accelerated depreciation—a write-off 
that can be taken even before the invest- 
ment is made. From the Government's 
point of view, the scheme is a tool 
exercising influence over the timing of 
investment decisions.””! 


' Hans Brems, “Swedish Fine Tuning,’ Challenge, March-April 
1976. 
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Sweden 


Also on a standby basis, Government 
agéncies maintain an inventory of public 
works projects which are kept ‘‘on the 
shelf’ and activated during recessions, in 
consultation with the NLMB, to absorb 
unemployment—particularly among labor 
force entrants. Similarly, Government 
procurement orders are kept in reserve 
for release when there is a threat of rising 
unemployment. 

These are only a few of the counter- 
cyclical employment measures taken by 
the Swedish Labor Market Administra- 
tion during periods of temporary eco- 
nomic slowdown. However, they are par- 
ticularly significant because they are 
readily available to the labor market ad- 
ministrators in an economic situation in 
which timing is critical. Of course, timing 
problems become more difficult in an 
economy as complex as the United 
States. 

Even in Sweden, the timing of the 
release of investment funds has appar- 
ently not been uniformly successful. One 
student of Swedish economic policy sug- 
gests, for example, that the Government's 
release of investment funds in 1958-59 
was not well timed, with much of the 
stimulus spilling over into the subsequent 
boom.” Also, during periods of protracted 
recession, such as the current period in 
Western Europe, these measures are less 
effective than curing shorter term, less 
severe recessionary periods. 


In general, however, these measures 
have provided needed economic stimulus 
at the right time. And, when coupled with 
other selective and macroeconomic poli- 
cies, they have enabled Sweden to main- 
tain more stable rates of economic growth 
and low unemployment than other West- 
ern countries. 

Currently, efforts are being made in the 
United States to upgrade the quality of 
training provided under the CETA pro- 
gram through such special programs as 
the Skill Training Improvement Program 
(STIP). These efforts recognize the fact 
that training programs have tended to be 
overshadowed at the local level by PSE 
and work experience programs since the 
1974-75 recession. 

As in the United States, occupational 
training is one of the basic labor market 
services provided by program administra- 
tors in Sweden. However, in contrast to 





? Assar Linbeck, Swedish Economic Policy (University of Califor- 


nia Press, 1975). 
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American practice, Swedish job training 
is far broader in scope and is utilized to a 
considerably greater extent. In 1976, ap- 
proximately one-third of the total budget 
for Sweden’s labor market policies (ex- 
cluding unemployment compensation) 
was used for training programs. For the 
same year, the comparable portion for the 
United States was only an estimated 15 
percent. Currently, given the substantial 
increase since 1976 in expenditures for 
PSE, the proportion of funds devoted to 
training in this countryis far smaller. 

Of particular interest to U.S. policy- 
makers as we reassess the quality and 
role of training in this country are some 
of the innovative ways in which labor 
market training is utilized in Sweden. For 
example, during recessions in many coun- 
tries, as in the United States, there is a 
tendency to reduce enrollments in training 
programs in the face of reduced employer 
demand. In Sweden, during the recent 
economic slowdown, training was, in fact, 
used as one of the instruments of counter- 
cyclical policy. Grants were provided to 
firms to enable them to retain employees 
who would otherwise be laid off and to 
provide or arrange for their training until 
they could resume regular employment. 
Thus, employees remained attached to 
their firms and upgraded their skills while 
maintaining their incomes. Approximately 
90,000 workers received training under 
this program in fiscal year 1977. 

Job training in Sweden, as in the 
United States, is intended primarily for 
workers who are unemployed and, as 
indicated in the case of Sweden, also for 
workers who are in danger of being 
unemployed. However, in addition, a lim- 
ited amount of skills training is devoted 
to shortage occupations, and the enrollees 
for these courses do not have to be 
unemployed or subject to potential lay- 
off, in order to qualify. Shortage occupa- 
tions are identified by NLMB. Trainees 
who leave their jobs to take these courses 
receive subsistence allowances equivalent 
to 80 percent of their regular salaries plus 
the training itself. Annually, approxi- 
mately 10,000 workers are enrolled in 
these courses which may be as long as 2 
years in duration. 

Workers may enroll in training pro- 
grams for shortage occupations by exer- 
cising their broad rights to educational 
leave—another innovative area of social 
policy in Sweden. Since 1975, all workers 





have had a right to leave their jobs 
temporarily to enroll in general education 
or vocational training courses. A special 
system of government grants and loans is 
available to workers for this purpose. 

It should be reemphasized that the 
important national differences between 
Sweden and the United States should be 
taken into account in assessing the appl- 
icability of Swedish institutions to the 
American scene. The tripartite approach, 
for example, is facilitated in Sweden by 
the existence of strong, centralized em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations 
which also engage in collective bargaining 
at the national level. This is in contrast to 
the fragmented, decentralized system of 
labor relations in the United States. Yet, 
there appears to be a potential in the 
United States for far greater involvement 
of business and labor institutionally in the 
development and implementation of em- 
ployment and training programs and polli- 
cies. The current organization of PIC’s 
under CETA, with a limited scope of 
authority at the local level, may be 
viewed as a modest step in that direction. 
There are tripartite models in other devel- 
oped countries which should be evalu- 
ated. For example, the British system of 
Industrial Training Boards has carried 
out, on a tripartite basis, an elaborate 
training-in-industry program in the United 
Kingdom since 1964. 

The Swedish approach to standby 
countercyclical programing bears serious 
study in America. As the case of PSE 
demonstrated, however, proposals for 
standby or triggered programs in this 
country must overcome reluctante to 
adopt such programs. Short of new legis- 
lation, however, the Swedish experience 
may still offer useful lessons in advance 
contingency planning for future economic 
downturns. 

In the area of training, ETA is in the 
process of actively strengthening CETA 
training programs. State and local prime 
sponsors are being encouraged to devote 
a larger proportion of their comprehen- 
sive programs to the training of unem- 
ployed workers. As part of this general 
effort, consideration should be given to 
the Swedish approach to the economic 
role of training in responding to changes 
in the business cycle—helping to meet 
skill shortages during recovery periods 
and upgrading the skills of workers in lieu 
of layoffs during recessions. @ 








News & Notes 





In the second round of grants under the 
Skill Training Improvement Program (STIP), 
the Department of Labor allocated $132 mil- 
lion to 165 State and local governments 
acting as prime sponsors to provide train- 
ing to unemployed, underemployed, and low- 
income persons. STIP's purpose is to: (1) 
provide training and jobs for long-term un- 
employed persons and to upgrade the skills 
of unskilled workers; (2) meet the needs of 
private business and industry for skilled 
workers; (3) improve the quality of train- 
ing offered under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA), and (4) in- 
crease the participation of the private 
sector in CETA programing. 


* * * 


Some 110 migrant and seasonally unemploy- 
ed farmworkers in Alabama, Georgia, and Mis- 
sissippi will receive 2 years of training in 
allied health occupations under a $744,071 
grant to the Southern Vocational College in 
Tuskegee, Ala. Funded under title II of 
CETA, the program's objective will be to 
place participants in gainful employment in 
the health-care industry as an alternative 
to agricultural labor. Participants will 
receive training in occupations such as li- 
censed practical nursing, medical secretarial 
science technology, medical records technol- 
ogy, dietary technology, dental assistance 
technology, and medical laboratory technolo- 


8y- 


* * * 


Workers 40 to 65 years old benefited from 
additional job opportunities, reemployment, 
on-the-job wage gains, and pension benefits, 
as well as back wages and damages under the 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act. In his 
annual report to Congress on the Act, Secre- 
tary of Labor Ray Marshall reported compensa- 
tion to 1,943 workers who had been discrimi- 
nated against reached a record $10 million in 
1977. The 1967 act prohibits discrimination 
because of age in hiring, job retention, com- 


pensation, and other terms, conditions, or 
privileges of employment. 


* * * 


Under a renewal contract between the De- 
partment of Labor and Recruitment and Train- 
ing Program (R-T-P), Inc. of New York City, 
4,450 economically disadvantaged persons will 
be recruited for training in construction and 
industrial occupations. The contract calls 
for R-7-P to enroll 4,200 men and women for 
10 weeks of intensive tutoring to pass ap- 
prenticeship examinations in specific trades 
or crafts, and to upgrade and standardize the 
skills of 250 craft workers in construction 
trades as union members. 


* * * 


About 850 disadvantaged women and men at 
least 31 years of age will be recruited as 
ironworker trainees under a $2.3 million on- 
the-job training contract in 34 States. 
Training will be provided by the National 
Ironworkers and Employers Training Program 
--a nonprofit corporation representing both 
union and employers. Participants will be 
trained 40 hours a week for 4 years and 


paid 70 percent of a journeyman's wage. 
Funded under title III of CETA, this con- 
tract helps those who, because of age, 


could not enter regular apprenticeship pro- 
grams. 


* * * 


The Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA) is drafting plans for the Private Sector 
Initiative Program (PSIP) which currently in- 
clude establishment of at least half the pri- 
vate industry councils (PIC's) by January 1 and 
all of them by April 1. Also recommended are 
monthly narrative reports from the prime 
sponsors at least in the early phases of 
the program. PSIP will be operated under the 
reauthorized CETA to shift the emphasis from 
public service employment to jobs in the pri- 
vate sector, 
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by J. T. Hashian 


Being young and willing seems to be a 
glut on the labor market today. 

It wasn’t too long ago that the U. S. 
economy could absorb most young per- 
sons into a wide variety of entry-level 
occupations. 


But those so-called ‘‘good old days” of 
job availability for the inexperienced and 
unskilled have become an interesting foot- 
note in history. 

Look at what has happened in a matter 
of a brief 20 years or so: 

@ Technological and mechanical 
changes have eroded the base of a long 


J. T. Hashian is director of the news branch of 
the Employment and Training Administration's 
Office of Information. 
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list of occupations that had required little 
if any entry skills. 

@ Young women are staying longer in 
the labor force, swelling the ranks of 
young jobseekers. 

@ Inadequate or job-unrelated school- 
ing is adding extra thousands of ill-pre- 
pared youth who must be educated, 
coached, and trained simply to be able to 
apply for jobs. 

@ High expectations in that first job—a 
job ‘‘with a future’’ or a ‘‘well-paid”’ 
job -are creating havoc among many em- 
ployers who do not have that type of job 
to offer at the entry level. 







































Thus, the most perishable commodity 
in Our society—youth, with its vigor, 
enthusiasm, willingness, and flexibility— 
is going to waste because of a combina- 
tion or random mix of all these factors. 

‘*‘We are wasting the opportunities this 
Nation has to create something worth- 
while and lasting among hundreds of 
thousands of our future adult citizens and 
workers,’ says Under Secretary of Labor 
Robert J. Brown. 

‘*We have before us today a subject 
that is almost intractable in terms of a 
quick or easy solution. 

“Since the post-World War II baby 
boom, the Nation has been attempting to 
cope with the problem of what to do for 
and with our young. 

**Building schools to accommodate 
them and producing teachers to teach 
them was relatively easy. 

‘Finding jobs for them was also rela- 
tively easy during the economic upswing 
until the boom suddenly burst in the 
1974-75 recession, saddling us with eight 
and nine million unemployed. 

**Yet, while we have steadily moved 
away from that economic low point and 
more and more persons are able to find 
jobs, the Nation’s youth find themselves 
persistently and painfully in the unwanted 
category,’ Brown says. 

With the Nation's labor force climbing 
to a record high—more than 100 million 
in August—the employment trend was up 
for every worker category although ever 
so slightly for teenagers, especially black 
teenagers. 

Some of the social and economic fac- 
tors that have contributed to this state of 
relatively high unemployment among 
youth have been: 

e The percentage of occupations-in 
1957 that required little if any skill was 
almost 9 percent compared with 5 percent 
today. 

@ Young women married for the first 
time at the median age of 20 in 1957. 
Today, they are waiting almost 2 years 
longer before they tie the knot. 

e@ The quality of schools and their 
ability to impart knowledge has deterio- 
rated so much that many youth with high 
school diplomas can’t read or write—are 
functionally illiterate—and colleges have 
to conduct mandatory freshman grammar 
classes. 

An interesting and significant factor 
concerning young women in the 16 to 19 
year age bracket is this: While the size of 


the total U. S. labor force increased by 
122 percent in 20 years, the number of 
women in this age bracket in the labor 
force grew by 161 percent. And, the 
young men in the labor force increased 
by only 110 percent and outnumber the 
young women by only 530,000. In other 
words, more and more young women are 
competing for the few unskilled jobs 
available. 

Last August, these jobless youth in the 
16 to 19 age bracket numbered 1.5 mil- 
lion—15.6 percent of the labor force and 
more than double the national unemploy- 
ment rate of 5.9 percent. On a proportion- 
ate basis, black teenagers were still wear- 
ing the dubious mantle of leadership in 
the joblessness category, with an horren- 
dous 32.4 percent jobless rate. They are 
the obvious victims of their youth, their 
lack of job experience, discrimination, 
their poor school experience, and the not- 
so-accidental geography of their home 
site. 

What is Government doing to alleviate 
this problem? 

In the first year of the Carter Adminis- 
tration, the problem of youth unemploy- 
ment became a prime consideration. The 
unemployment rate of teenagers seeking 
work was more than 18 percent when the 
president took office. During the 12- 
month period ending June 30, 1977, here 
was the situation: 

@ More than 1.8 million youth were 
placed in jobs through the efforts of the 
Federal-State Employment Service 
through its 2,500 local Job Service offices 
across the Nation. This was a 22 percent 
increase over the previous fiscal year. 

e A record-breaking 1,200,000 youth 
were employed in summer jobs with Fed- 
eral funds of $733 million. 

@ More than 733,000 persons under 22 
years of age were placed in training or 
work experience programs through the 
title I activities of CETA prime sponsors 
who were allocated $1.8 billion for the 
total activity. The 733,000 represented 
more than half the trainees in this pro- 
gram. 

@ More than 232,431 persons under 22 
years of age were placed in full-time 
public service jobs under titles II and VI 
by CETA prime sponsors, earning an 
average $8,600 for individual 12-month 
periods. These youth represented a fifth 
of all public service employment jobhold- 
ers. 

@ More than 46,000 youth, through 21 


Undersecretary of Labor Robert J. 
Brown: “I believe in our system... we 
must do what is necessary to make 
certain that we have a place in it for the 
most important segment of our society, 
our youth, our future.” 


Department of Labor Photo by Harrison Allen 


years of age, received training for jobs, 
educational support, and room and board 
at 61 Job Corps centers, and 93 percent 
of those who completed their training 
were placed in full-time employment, en- 
tered the armed forces, or returned to 
school to continue their education. 

@ More than 70,000 youth under the 
age of 23 were placed in highly paid 
apprenticeship programs in private indus- 
try, nearly two-thirds of them in the 
building and construction trades. More 
than 15,000 of the successful entrants 
were products of the federally funded 
apprenticeship outreach programs that tu- 
tor minority group applicants to pass the 
entrance tests. The construction trades 
union members have been the major in- 
structors in this tutoring program. 

These federally supported efforts mean 
that more than 2 million youth were 
placed in jobs, another 1.2 million were 
in 10-week summer jobs, and close to 
780,000 were in training programs for 
ultimate job placement. 

These programs were heavily aug- 
mented by new legislative authorizations 
as the Carter Administration moved 
ahead in fiscal year 1978. 
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The President’s economic stimulus 
package, which added $6.6 billion to the 
public service employment budget in May 
1977, meant the hiring of approximately 
20,000 additional youth under 22 years of 
age since October 1, 1977. The goal of 
725,000 public service employees was met 
on March 3, 1978. 

The Job Corps is being doubled in size, 
expanding from about 45,000 youth per 
year to nearly 100,000 and from 60 to 
approximately 110 centers. About 70 per- 
cent of the economically disadvantaged 
youth at these centers are minority group 
members, about 54 percent of whom are 
black and 11 percent Spanish-speaking. 

The most important action taken con- 
cerning youth during the first year of the 
Carter Administration was passage of the 
Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act. Four distinct programs were 
authorized and $1 billion was appropri- 
ated to start it. 

In a nutshell, the programs within the 
Act include: 

e Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
Projects, a $115 million initial effort to 
find out if guaranteed jobs for in-school 
and returned-to-school students in their 
junior and senior years will prove to be 
enough of an incentive to keep them there 
until graduation. The Department selected 
17 cities, counties, and State CETA prime 
sponsors to conduct 18-month demonstra- 
tions to check out the idea. The results of 
the demonstration projects, which will 
touch the lives of anywhere from 20,000 
io 40,000 students, will be reported to the 
Congress to help it and the Labor Depart- 
ment shape future plans for stay-in-school 
campaigns and programs. 

@ Youth Community Conservation and 
Improvement Projects, another $115 mil- 
lion effort primarily for out-of-school 
youth !6 through 19 years of age, is 
developing vocational potential for them 
through well-supervised work of tangible 
benefit to the community. CETA prime 
sponsors are conducting the bulk of this 
program. Labor organizations within the 
political or geographic area where the 
projects are being conducted are being 
consulted on wage rates and possible 
problems arising from worker displace- 
ment. Jobs for approximately 22,000 
youth per year are scheduled for this 
program. 

@ Youth Employment and Training 
Programs, a $537 million effort operated 
by prime sponsors for about 180,000 
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youth 14 through 21, providing on-the-job 
training, classroom training, and work 
experience projects with flexible services 
for education, job counseling, and place- 
ment services. The local programs are 
being coordinated with school systems 
and labor organizations for improved de- 
livery of all services. 

These three programs are aimed almost 
exclusively toward economically disad- 
vantaged youth. 

@ Young Adult Conservation Corps, 
the fourth program, is for youth from all 
socioeconomic backgrounds, 16 through 
23, who are out of school, unemployed, 


“The youth unemployment 
problem is not only a govern- 
mental problem. It is a problem 
that besets all the people, the 
entire country... .” 


and capable of work. With $233 million, 
the Departments of Agriculture and Inte- 
rior are operating conservation camps for 
the Labor Department. This program be- 
came operative last October and will 
eventually have nonresidential projects 
and residential camps for approximately 
22,000 youth per year. 

In the meantime, the Department has 
been seeking the ultimate solution to 
youth unemployment by experimenting 
with a variety of demonstration programs. 
For example, with the cooperation of the 
National Manpower Institute, 20 locations 
in the country are trying out a variety of 
concepts to see how private industry and 
the schools can best mesh their individual 
needs into a more realistic approach to 
education, training, and the world of 
work. 

The Department has added impetus to 
its efforts to relate school to work. Incen- 
tive grants totaling $15 million have been 
made to 48 school systems and commu- 
nities to demonstrate exemplary in-school 
youth training programs, starting with the 
1978-1979 school year. The 48 demon- 
stration projects, selected from 522 pro- 
posals, will attempt to learn more about 
in-school youth programs and their effec- 
tiveness, and to promote cooperation be- 
tween the education and employment and 
training systems. 

Twelve projects will be conducted in 
each of four subject areas by the selected 
cities, counties, school units, and public 
or private organizations. 





The subject areas for the projects are: 

@ career information guidance and job- 
seeking skills; 

@ academic credit for work experi- 
ence; 

@ expanded private sector involve- 
ment; and 

@ job creation through youth operated 
projects. 

Youthwork, Inc., an intermediary non- 
profit corporation, will assist the Depart- 
ment of Labor and its regional offices in 
achieving the goals of the project funded 
under the Youth Employment and Train- 
ing Program. 

These are just two examples of a wide 
variety of national demonstrations de- 
signed to learn what works best for 
whom, and under what circumstances. 

As American policymakers and pro- 
gram operators attempt to test all of the 
new approaches and initiatives to help 
unemployed youth prepare for and find 
stable employment, the Federal Govern- 
ment must, in the meantime, continue in 
its role as a job creating and job training 
catalyst. 

Under Secretary Brown: “‘If we can 
find good methods and systems of getting 
the school systems to not only keep our 
youngsters in school but to teach them 
what is necessary to obtain that first job, 
the Department of Labor’s programs for 
youth will not have to take up the slack.”’ 

‘‘] know that we, as a Nation, can do 
it. We certainly have the desire, as you 
can plainly see by the actions of the 
President and the Congress. There is no 
question in my mind that there must also 
be equal desire on the part of school 
administrations and business and indus- 
try. 
‘*The youth unemployment problem is 
not only a governmental problem. It is a 
problem that besets all the people, the 
entire country, at all levels of the econ- 
omy, at all levels of society. 

“If our system of private enterprise 
can’t find work for its young, can it hope 
to survive in its present form? History 
has shown us that a demiworld of eco- 
nomic outcasts will find ways ultimately 
to cast out the system that has kept them 
in the fetters of poverty and neglect. 

‘If we believe in our system, if we 
think our system is the best in the world, 
we must do what is necessary to make 
certain that we have a place in it for the 
most important segment of our society, 
our youth, our future.’ @ 





















































Frank Gulluni emphasizes the *‘T”’ in 
CETA. ‘‘Training, that’s what the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) is all about,”’ he says. ' 

And training is exactly what the Hamp- 
den District Regional Skills Center in 
Springfield, Mass., is providing. Gulluni, 
a 37-year-old former educator, built the 
facility in two old industrial buildings on 
Springfield’s Main Street from a center 
training 80 workers in 20-to-25-week ses- 
sions in 1970 to what it is today: a skills 
center capable of training 650 individuals 
at a time and placing more than 800 
trainees a year in permanent, good-pay- 
ing, unsubsidized jobs in the private sec- 
tor. 


Oziel Garza is a writer-editor in the news 
branch of the Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration’s Office of Information. 


The center's job and placement pro- 
grams have rescued people—black, white, 
oriental, and Spanish-speaking, young 
and old, men and women—from the ranks 
of the unemployed and underemployed 
and have given them skills to improve 
their employability and economic status. 

‘*When people leave the skills center, I 
want them to take away more than just 
the living allowance they have received,” 
Gulluni says. *‘I want them to leave here 
with good job attitudes, skills, and good- 
paying jobs that offer excellent fringe 
benefits and opportunities for career mo- 
bility. I don’t want them coming back in 
a year or two for more public help.” 

Gulluni, administrator of the $30 million 
Hampden County Manpower Consortium 
in western Massachusetts, feels that in- 
stead of spending a year to 18 months in 
dead-end jobs, CETA workers should be 
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trained in skills they can use in private 
sector employment when their federally 
subsidized jobs end. 

Gulluni’s skills center, operating on a 
CETA budget of $1.3 million under title 
I, has received wide media attention. The 
Washington Post, for example, described 
the skills center in a headline as “‘A 
Federal Job Training Program That 
Works.” The program’s 85 percent place- 
ment rate is regarded as one of the 
highest in the country. 

Aided by a skills center staff of 75 that 
includes former public secondary school 
educators, businesspersons, industrial su- 
pervisors, and skilled craft workers, Gul- 
luni introduces trainees to the world of 
work, its requirements, rewards, and re- 
sponsibilities. 

David Cruise, the center’s top supervi- 
sor, says ‘developing a healthy mental 
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attitude toward work is the initial step in 
moving a person from dependency to self- 
sustainment.” 

On any given working day one can find 
Cruise in his small office talking on the 
phone to employers who have hired for- 
mer trainees from the center. Cruise’s 
main concern is not only whether the 
trainees are still employed, but whether 
they have received promotions or salary 
increases. 

After completing several phone calls, 
Cruise summons into his office five train- 
ees who are about to go on a job inter- 
view. 

He gives them a pep talk. *‘I want you 
to be friendly and confident,’’ he says. 
‘‘I know you can do the job and if 
everything goes as I hope it will you'll 
probably start work on Monday. 

‘‘T want you to ask what kind of 
benefits there are for you,”’ he instructs 
them. ‘‘Also ask about the possibilities 
for advancement.’ Confident that the 
group is prepared for job interviews, 
Cruise sends them off to prospective 
employers. 

A few hours later the group returns. 
All have been hired. Cruise turns from 
his desk and marks the number 5 under 
the ‘“‘placed’’ column on his wall chart. 
Although he is happy about the place- 
ments, Cruise shows little excitement for 
he knows it’s just part of the job and he 
now has to concentrate on the status of 
more than 600 others currently enrolled in 
the program. 

Among the training courses offered are: 
clerical, machine occupations (levels one 
and two), welding, sheet metal, electron- 
ics assembly, electronics test technology, 
food services, graphics, plant and building 
maintenance, auto mechanics, nursing as- 
sistance, and auto body shop. 

All in all, the skills center represents a 
sound concept in federally financed hu- 
man resources development—one that 
strives for matching skills to available 
jobs. The center involves industry repre- 
sentatives in the planning and training of 
future employees. It is professional in 
both its instruction and its approach to 
assist the unemployed and underem- 
ployed to move toward an active role in 
the labor market. 


Preparing highly qualified employees is 
the skills center’s main objective. Here a 
student learns auto body repair. 

Photos by Oziel Garza 

















Sixty-four-year-old Stan Duda came to eas ; =~ 
the center to learn a new skill. He is 
being trained in machine operations. 








And moving toward an active role in @ “ 4 a Be or wa ce 
the labor market is exactly what Stan eae peter 
Duda, 64, plans to do. Duda, a former oa eo he tee — 
gasoline station attendant—forced out of if 
a job by the growing number of self- ; ' 
service stations—enrolled in the center’s id 
machine shop program. : C ane t 

He had doubts at first. ‘‘I thought I es. 8! ‘ at 
wasn’t going to make it,’ he says. ““You | pee LT PUN: 
know, I’m like a used car. I’ve got a lot \ ¢ 
of miles on me,”’ he says, referring to his 
age. ‘‘Everybody down the line has been 
real nice to me. They gave me a chance I 
never had before. I feel like a new man 8 
and am now ready to go out and do some j p; ) 
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vital work.” - vy 
Gulluni feels a major part of the pro- 
gram’s success is due to the center’s : : 
extensive orientation and assessment Se As i we: A] A 
component which is designed to assist = | 
trainees and staff in determining aca- Ve yo -_ ' 
demic, occupational, personal, and sup- ‘7 — Se. a 2 
portive service needs. es eer, : 
Orientation and assessment is a 32-hour * 2 fe sell ~ 
period devoted to individualized planning ) EG ix! 
with trainees, who must be certified BY : ea, / 
CETA-eligible. The staff determines the ~~% < A 
trainees’ aptitudes and attitudes through Sig. * i a aie wes 
formal testing, assessment, work sam- ~~ \Aet Agee? da " = _ . vies 3 
pling, job orientation, labor market infor- er face ‘ ua ' = 
mation, and vocational training needs. ~~ ress - ‘ rey 
The test information and observations ie Ssiszs2-: ae 
are used to make a realistic determination eooes ae 
as to what career is most suitable for an fw i an Pri 
individual. Throughout the course the ; 
participants are provided counseling serv- (jj iia. 3 
ices and supportive services by a trainee (iia = ao ig at 
support team composed of educational ey. ———— 
and vocational counselors. The team not sale camppremeaniocigiit: > EE. warts 
only insures that trainees are pursuing = eee he S ai 
successfully their individualized pro- | te i ' Sess aE. Vind cage ; 
grams, but also assures posttraining con- peor << Cn 
tact by maintaining an on-going compre- IS ate eer Sy 
hensive file on graduates. eo : 
The center will graduate people like 
Frank Edwards, after a 20-25 week ses- 
sion. He now works as a machine opera- Tai Se, ; 
tor for American Bosch fuel injection 
systems in Springfield. Edwards, a former 
star forward for the Marquette University .. = 
basketball team during the mid-1960’s, 
wanted training for permanent employ- 
ment. An aunt in Springfield told the New 
York City native of the skills center, S 
where he promptly enrolled in the ma- 3 ° . : 
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chine shop program and graduated 6 
months ago. 

‘‘This is definitely one of the best 
employment programs I have dealt with, 
and I have dealt with many,’ Edwards 
said. *‘The interest the people here show 
is very meaningful to me. The training 
one receives is excellent.” 

Edwards says that skills center person- 
nel keep in touch with him. ‘“‘“They don’t 
abandon you after you’re placed in a 
job,” he says. “‘It’s really a nice feeling 
to know that people still care.” 

Both Gulluni and Cruise credit the 
center’s staff for the success the program 
has been enjoying. All faculty members 
are certified by the Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of Occupational Education. **We 
have a very dedicated staff here who 
strongly believe in the program,’’ Gulluni 
said. 
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Nam Bui came to the U.S. following the 
Communist takeover in Vietnam. He has 
become a highly qualified machine 
operator. 


Cruise points out that the skills center 
deals honestly and realistically with the 
new enrollees. *‘We don’t promise them 
a job or a successful employment future 
when they get here,”’ he said. ‘We tell 
them that if they work hard there is 
opportunity. They have seen the results.” 

And so have many of the employers in 
the heavily industrial community of 
Springfield. Letters praising the skills cen- 
ter’s work are frequently received at the 
center’s headquarters. 

For example, Marvin H. Jones, em- 
ployment section supervisor at American 
Bosch, writes, “The skills center is one 
of the few agencies which we can hon- 


estly state is ever ready and able to 
render supportive services on a continu- 
ing basis.’ Other letters of praise include 
those from Mike Niziolek, personnel 
manager of the Milton Bradley Co., and 
Ann Hopkins, personnel supervisor at 
Titeflex. And there are many more. 

Gulluni hopes that the success wiil 
contribute to comparable accomplish- 
ments elsewhere. He believes the skills 
center program can be replicated through- 
out the country. There are persons in the 
Federal employment and training field 
who believe he is right. 

For instance, the Administration’s 
planned Private Sector Initiative Program 
(PSIP) targets $400 million to the forma- 
tion of private industry councils—called 
PIC’s—to launch subsidized job training 
for unemployed workers by private busi- 
ness. The PIC’s would foster greater 
cooperation between facilities such as the 
skills center, organized labor, vocational 
education directors, and industry in the 
training and hiring of the hard-to-employ. 

The Hampden District Regional Skills 
Center goes beyond just preparing appli- 
cants for entry-level jobs. It has built into 
its training system opportunities for ad- 
vanced individual training in more sophis- 
ticated skills. For example, a participant 
may progress from basic electronics as- 
sembly to the specialized test technician 
occupation and subsequently to the highly 
technical computer technician program. 

The result is a skill that in many 
instances pays a Starting salary in excess 
of $12,000 a year. The machine, clerical, 
and welding occupations also offer similar 
training Opportunities. 

Participants involved in the second 
skills machine occupation program are 
provided the opportunities of specializing 
in the sophisticated aspects of machine 
operations. At the second level, trainees 
are provided opportunities to specialize in 
specific machining applications with ac- 
cess to jig boring, cutter grinding, bar 
feed, and turret lathe operation. Together 
with the training and operation of a num- 
ber of machines, participants are pre- 
sented parallel programs of blueprint 
reading, mathematics, and machine the- 


ory. 
‘It’s best to offer highly trained work- 
ers to industry since trained workers save 
employers time and money,’’ Gulluni 
says. 
And Gulluni is offering Hamilton 
Standard, a division of United Technolo- 




















gies in Hartford, Conn., a highly trained 
person in Nam Bui. Four years ago Bui 
was a soldier in the South Vietnamese 
army. He came to the United States in 
1975, because ‘I did not want to live in a 
Communist country.” 

After numerous jobs as dishwasher, 
busboy, and kitchen helper, he came to 
the skills center. First, Bui enrolled in the 
center’s bilingual education class; then he 
entered the machine occupation training 
where he progressed rapidly into the 
higher machine level two class. 

Although he is now ‘‘job-ready,”’ Bui 
cannot start work at his new job until he 
is issued a “‘green card” by the immigra- 
tion department. Hamilton Standard, 
however, is willing to wait, because as 


A student prepares for a career in auto 
body repair, one of the newest career 
training programs offered at the center. 


Bui puts it, ““They know I am a skills 
center graduate.” 

Today Gulluni’s successful operation is 
cramped for space. Its 90,000 square-feet 
is getting too small for the ever-increasing 
number of applicants. On Gulluni’s desk 
is a floor plan of an old industrial building 
with 150,000 square feet of space into 
which the center plans to move its opera- 
tion soon. “‘This building will give us the 
working room we need,’* Gulluni says. 

Along with its present equipment, ma- 
chines, and furniture, the skills center is 








certain to take along the sign that adorns 
one of the classroom walls: 


FORGET YESTERDAY 


I am where I am 
I know where I could have been 
Had I done what I did not do. 


Tell me friend 

What I can do today 

To be where I want to be 
tomorrow. 


And if the skills center continues its 
present 85 percent placement rate, tomor- 
row’s trainees will most likely be where 
they want to be—in a permanent, unsub- 
sidized, good-paying job. @ 
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by Billy Barnes 


Scuba diving in the silt-clouded waters 
a mile off the North Carolina coast, Jim 
Pleasants—an underwater researcher— 
could see little or nothing. But he could 
touch his target—the salt-pitted remains 
of an ironclad Confederate blockade run- 
ner, lying about 18 feet beneath the 
water's surface. 

Pleasants’ heavily gloved hands 


' skimmed over.the shape of the boiler 
house, then found the hill. Sucking a 


\ 


deep breath through the hose from the air™ 


tank on his back, he tugged at a section 
of barnacle-covered metal plate. Finally it 
wrenched loose. Grinning beneath his 
mask, Pleasants pushed off, the ocean 
bottom and headed for the surface. 
Pleasants is a treasure hunter, one of 
23 Comprehensive Employment and 


’ Training Act (CETA) participants work- 


ing as archaeological technicians at North 
Carolina’s Underwater Archaeological 
Research Lab. Working ‘under CETA title 
I} and VI contracts, these young people 
collect, treat, clean, research, and catalog 
archaeological treasures that are eventu- 
ally displayed in 22 museums, including 
the Smithsonian Institution and the Mu- 
seum of Naval History in Washington, 


». D.C., the Fort Gordon Military Museum 


in Fort Gordon, Ga., the Mariners’ Mu- 
seum in Newport News, Va. 

The CETA workers are divided into 
two groups: 6 land archaeologists com- 
pleted a land survey in July, under an 
$83,898 contract (of which they spent 
only $75,000); and: 17 underwater archae- 





Billy Barnes is a freelance writer-photographer 
based in Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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Blockade Runner 


ologists are working under a $125,000 
contract, which has been renewed for a 
second year. 

The treasure-hunting ground is the 
North Carolina coast, which well de- 
serves its nickname, ‘‘Graveyard of the 
Atlantic.’ The water close to the shore is 
strewn with the battered hulks of more 
than 2,000 ships washed by storms into 
the shallow areas. Although diving on 
these shipwrecks is the most exciting 
part of the program, the CETA crew 
spends 30 or 40 days working on shore 
for each day in the water. 

CETA workers have cleaned, sketched, 
classified, and cataloged hundreds of 
artifacts from the Confederate blockade 
runner Modern Greece, which ran 
aground and later sank in a hail of Union 
gunboat cannon balls on June 27, 1862, at 
a point just off the present location of the 
Underwater Archaeology Lab. Recovery 
of the Modern Greece’s enormous booty 
began 16 years ago, but lab workers still 
maintain fresh-water holding tanks full of 
rusty Enfield rifles and other remnants of 
the ship’s cargo. CETA employees com- 
piled information on the Modern Greece 





into a handsome, 210-page catalog, The 
Blockade Runner and Her Cargo, now 
being distributed by the North Carolina 
Division of Archives and History. 

The term ‘catalog’? doesn’t do justice 
to the publication, which includes a dra- 
matic narrative of the scrappy role of 
blockade runners in the Civil War and 
describes how the Modern Greece fell 
into a death-trap laid by two Union war- 
ships. Equally fascinating is the account 
of how some off-duty Navy divers found 
the wreck in 1962 and alerted marine 
archaeologists to their discovery. 

The bulk of the book deals with the 
cargo of ‘‘The Greece,”’ as the lab crew 
affectionately refers to her. The ship was 
a floating hardware store. In addition to 
the tools of war—<ases of rifles, pistols, 
bullets, percussion caps, bayonets, bowie 
knives, and 200 tons of gunpowder—she 


Placid waters off the North Carolina 
coast wash gently over the 
“Graveyard of the Atlantic,” 18 feet 
below, as the CETA dive crew 
prepares to go to work. 

Photos by Billy E. Barnes 





carried desperately needed goods for peo- 
ple on the Confederate homefront, includ- 
ing hoes, picks, hatchets, pocket knives, 
sewing scissors, table china, and flatirons. 

There was also a quantity of ‘‘spiri- 
tuous liquors’ on board the Greece. Civil 
War documents show that Confederate 
troops managed to salvage weapons, 
powder, and tools—but very little liquor— 
before the ship sank. Twentieth century 
divers have found only one whiskey bot- 
tle at the wreck site. Is it possible that 
the rebel troops slipped behind the sand 
dunes and nipped at the booze, instead of 
turning it over to proper authorities? 

The Blockade Runner and Her Cargo 
contains a sketch of each type of item 
recovered from the Greece, along with a 
description of the object and comments 
on its manufacturer (if known), size, and 
condition. 

The publication demonstrates that ar- 
chaeological reports don’t have to be 
entirely devoid of between-the-lines hu- 
mor. An appendix includes sketches of 
objects of doubtful origin, found near the 
scene of the wreck. One sketch shows a 
fragment of a toilet bowl labeled ‘*Com- 





a: 


mode, porcelain; one recovered; diameter 
13'/2 in.”’ The text suggests that this 
particular relic may have been tossed off 
a fishing pier near the wreck in the early 
part of this century. 

Salvaging the contents of the Modern 
Greece was the first in a series of projects 
that have benefited from the efforts of the 
52 CETA workers employed by the lab at 
one time or another since 1972. At several 
spots along the North Carolina coast, lab 
crews have helped the U.S. Army Corps 


This treasure, once cleaned and 
identified, will probably be displayed 
in one of 22 museums exhibiting 
artifacts from the project. 


of Engineers probe suspected wreck sites. 
Before the Corps dredges a previously 
undisturbed area, it must check for possi- 
ble wrecks. When the engineers detect a 
suspicious magnetic disturbance, they call 
in a crew from the Archaeology Lab. 
Probing the sandbars with long metal 


pipes, the lab crew frequently pinpoints a 
new wreck site that might have been 
hopelessly ruined by dredging. 

In the summer of 1977, CETA workers 
spent 2 humid weeks recovering four 
cannons, complete with gun carriages, 
from the Roanoke River, where Confed- 
erate forces threw the guns as Union 
forces approached Fort Pickett. 

The Underwater Archaeology Lab, an 
outpost of the Division of Archives and 
History, North Carolina Department of 
Cultural Resources, operates from a 
hodgepodge of block buildings and trailers 
100 yards off the beach near Wilmington, 
N.C. Established in 1972 primarily to 
process artifacts from the Modern 
Greece, the lab operated for a while with 
only two employees. Then the lab discov- 
ered CETA. Since then, CETA workers 
have chipped rust, dived on wrecks, man- 
aged the office, documented finds with 
drawings and photos, and handled dozens 
of tasks—clean and dirty—around the 
facility. 

When the lab added two permanent 
employees, both slots were filled with 
CETA trainees. Richard Lawrence keeps 














Blockade Runner 


the budget in shape and supervises artists 
and photographers. He also dives on 
major projects. Bob Judy maintains the 
field equipment, including the life-critical 
dive tanks and compressors. 

The 23 CETA workers lead dual lives. 
Pleasants, for instance, is often an in- 
trepid skindiver in the morning, then 
turns into a mild-mannered historical re- 
searcher in the afternoon. Using libraries 
in and out of North Carolina, he digs out 
information on shipwrecks and on arti- 
facts recovered from wreck sites. 

Dina Hill, a former archaeological as- 
sistant, who was recently promoted to 
permanent archaeological technical assist- 
ant, works in the field on major projects, 
then compiles special reports on them. 
During the summer of 1978 she and two 
other CETA employees produced a 42- 
page document outlining a master plan- 
ning concept for future work at the site of 
the famed Monitor wreck. The paper is 
being circulated to the marine science 
community in preparation for a national 
conference on the Monitor project. 

Hill was one of four CETA trainees 
who recently flew to San Antonio, Tex., 
for a National Conference on Underwater 
Archaeology. “It sounds like just another 
junket,’ she says, “‘but would you be- 
lieve we never got out on the town? The 
sessions were fascinating, and I can’t tell 
you how much good it did for us to learn 
that other people are struggling with the 
same problems we are, and some of our 
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Dixie Ward, CETA staff artist, 
sketches wheels from Civil War gun 
carriages brought up from the deep. 
Her work will appear in a catalog 
for this recovery project. 


projects are just as successful as theirs.” 

Ida Landis works with a team doing 
dry-land archaeology in New Hanover 
County—the county in which the lab is 
located. Again, it’s a few days of field 
work followed by months of sorting, 
preserving, and cataloging. 

‘I’m in the field twice a week,”’ says 
Landis. ‘‘First we do surface collections— 
looking for potsherds, projectile points, 
and other things the Indians used. When 
we find a heavy concentration of them, 
we dig a test pit and do our fine-tooth- 
comb routine. Then, back at the office, 
we fill in a 7-page report that establishes 
exactly where each site is located and 
what we found there.”’ 

Landis was a clerk in Washington 
D.C., until her serviceman husband was 
transferred to the south coast of North 
Carolina. After being unemployed for 6 
months, she went to the Job Service 
looking for work and was referred to the 
Archaeology Lab. ‘‘It’s been a thrill and 
a challenge for me,”’ she says. *‘I feel like 
I'd be able to do a surface excavation job 
myself. A lot of permanent jobs are 
opening up in the State, and I have my 
eye on a position at the Division of 


Gordon Watts, in charge of the 
Underwater Archaeological Lab, 
helps CETA photographer Tim Smith 
suit up prior to his dive. 


Archives and History in Raleigh. I’ve 
worked with the Raleigh people all along, 
and I’m keeping my fingers crossed, hop- 
ing to be working with them permanently. 

‘*‘] didn’t know archaeology was so 
fascinating. Sometimes it raises more 
questions than it answers. For example, 
we thought for a long time that Indians 
always lived along a river. But it’s just 
not so. We found just as many artifacts at 
sites far away from rivers. North Carolina 
Indians seem to have lived all over the 
place, and no one knows why.” 

The lab is an isolated area, and isola- 
tion can make for special feelings of team 
spirit. At lunchtime, the 23 CETA work- 
ers play a rowdy game of volleyball on a 
court surrounded by moss-covered Span- 
ish oaks. Usually the game pits the under- 
water archaeology crew against the land 
archaeology workers. 

The head of the Underwater Archaeol- 
ogy Lab is Gordon Watts, a young man 
with a moustache and a deep tan that 
suggests he is more at home at the helm 
of a boatful of divers than he is in his 
office filling out reports. Watts, who has 
been at the lab for 6 years, describes the 
far-flung responsibilities of his tiny coastal 
outpost: 

‘*When we first set up this lab, we had 
two people who were supposed to locate, 
identify, preserve, and manage all sub- 
merged cultural resources along this 
State’s 300-mile coastline. It was impcs- 
sible to make a dent in the task before we 
began getting help from CETA. Today, if 
we suddenly lost our CETA workers, 
we'd have to cut back our activities by at 
least 80 percent. 

‘*We’ve hired two CETA trainees as 
permanent staff. Now we've just been 
allotted two more permanent positions 
and at least one of those will be offered 
to a CETA trainee. It’s a great advantage 
to have CETA people already on board. 
When we do have a permanent opening, 
we don’t have to scour the countryside, 
hire an unknown quantity, give the person 
6 weeks of orientation, and then see if it 
works out. With CETA trainees already 
on board, we can hire a known quantity— 
someone who’s already shown an ability 
to do the job.” 
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Jim Davis, 26, dropped out of high 
school in the 11th grade. He has a wife 
and two children, and over the past few 
years he was getting terribly frustrated 
with his jobs, most of which were janitor- 
ial or general building maintenance. 

‘‘T had no future, no retirement, no 
nothing,” he said. But he feels better now 
that he’s in a training program for carpen- 
ters. “I think I can develop a trade now, 
a skill that no one can take away from 
me... something that may give me some 
independence.” 

More than 2,200 low-income workers 
in 16 States and the District of Columbia 
will be given the chance to learn a variety 
of home construction trades under a $1.6 
million Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) title VI contract 
renewal. 

The National Association of Home 





Don Barnes, a freelance writer based in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is a frequent contributor to WORK- 
LIFE. 





Builders (NAHB) will promote and de- 
velop subcontracts with member employ- 
ers in the 16 States and the District of 
Columbia, which have funds allocated for 
the training program. The contract is 
administered by the Employment and 
Training Administration (ETA) of the De- 
partment of Labor (DOL). 

Of the 2,290 training opportunities, 
which will be filled by economically dis- 
advantaged people, 1,395 are preappren- 
ticeship positions in carpentry, electrical 
work, plumbing, brick masonry, and heat- 
ing and air-conditioning. Minority group 
members, veterans, and women will make 
up about half of the trainees. They will 
receive 5 to 6 weeks of classroom instruc- 
tion and 16 weeks of on-the-job training 
(OJT) to prepare them for apprenticeship. 
They receive a $50-a-week stipend during 
classroom instruction, and the OJT wage 
is negotiated as a percentage of the pre- 
vailing journeyman’s wage in the area 
where they are employed. 


‘ 





In addition to the 2,290 training oppor- 
tunities, 285 preapprenticeship trainees 
with special needs will get 24 weeks of 
OST after 3'/2 weeks of classroom instruc- 
tion. 

Moreover, another 700 persons who 
have already attained journeyman status 
will receive training to improve their job 
skills and ability to supervise and teach 
apprentices. During the OJT phase, all 
trainees will be paid as regular employ- 
ees. 

The NAHB has trained and placed 
more than 6,600 new apprentices under 
seven previous contracts with DOL. 
About 100 local and State homebuilders 
associations are participating. 

One of the bright spots of the program 


Betty Rosenberg says she was attracted 
to the homebuilders job training program 
because she likes the idea of working 
outdoors. 

Photos by Don Carlos Steffen 
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during this period of high unemployment— 
particularly among the young and the 
economically disadvantaged—is the high 
placement rate for students who complete 
the training program. 

Bruce Milam, director of the Northern 
Virginia Builders Association’s program, 
said he has had no problem finding jobs 
for trainees with association members. 

‘*We've gone through several of these 
training cycles, and so far our job place- 
ment rate is 100 percent,” he said. 

The Northern Virginia program, which 
is typical of these programs across the 
country, emphasizes elementary skills 
needed to get a beginning carpentry job, 
Milam explained. Four weeks of class- 
room instruction are followed by 2 weeks 
of OST. 
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Todd Robbins learns to erect framework 
for a section of a house at the outdoor 
classroom conducted by the Northern 
Virginia Builders Association program 
initiated by NAHB. 


Milam said 15 students have completed 
the program and all have been placed in 
jobs. The most recent training cycle has 
19 students. 

Among those students are some young 
men and women who come from very 
different backgrounds. But they all have 
one thing in common: the need for a job 
and the need to develop skills that will 
help them compete in today’s crowded 
job market. 

Betty Rosenberg, at 33, is the oldest in 
her class. She found herself wanting a job 





NAHB Carpentry Training 
Program 


Total Allocation $1,609,000 
Total Trainees 2,290 


State Allocation Trainees 
Alabama $140,326 200 
Delaware 45,605 65 
District of Columbia 35,082 50 
Florida 413,455 585 
Idaho 45,605 65 
Kentucky 45,605 65 
Louisiana 70,163 100 
New Mexico 45,605 65 
North Carolina 80,687 195 
Ohio 77,179 110 
Oklahoma 77,179 110 
Pennsylvania 77,179 110 
South Carolina 45,605 65 
Tennessee 168,391 240 
Texas 45,605 65 
Utah 80,687 115 
Virginia 115,082 165 





that offered a physical as well as a mental 
challenge. 

‘*‘This kind of work is result oriented; I 
began to look for a carpentry job because 
that offered a physical as well as a mental 
challenge. 

Rosenberg soon discovered that it was 
difficult to get a job in carpentry without 
any training—especially for women. She 
was delighted to be accepted into the 
program. She feels the winds of change 
blowing her way. “All of my friends and 
all of my coworkers here in the training 
program have been very supportive,’’ she 
said. 

More and more, Rosenberg added, 
women are being accepted in jobs that for 
years were thought of as too physically 
demanding for ‘vomen. Most of the work 
involved in carpentry is not heavy work, 
she said. *‘It requires skill, not brute 
strength,’ she noted. 

John Kowalskey, a 23-year-old music 
student from Annandale, Va., comes 
from a family of carpenters and finished 
another apprenticeship program, but he 
couldn’t find a job. He is very much 
encouraged, however, by the NAHB pro- 
gram’s record of placing trainees in jobs. 
‘‘No matter how good a training program 
may be, if you can’t get a job—well, it 
gets pretty discouraging,’ Kowalskey 
said. 

Fred Humphreys, deputy to NAHB’s 
director of Manpower Development and 
Training, works with participating mem- 
ber associations throughout the country 





Todd Robbins (left) is joined by Jim 
Davis and Betty Rosenberg in finishing 
wall studs, part of their carpentry training 
in NAHB preapprenticeship program. 


and is encouraged by the results thus far. 
“We have had a very high rate of job 
placement since this program began in 
1967,’ he said. Like the Northern Vir- 
ginia program, the other programs 
throughout the country emphasize hands- 
on experience. 

The carpentry instructor for the North- 
ern Virginia program, Charles F. Paul, 
says the students in his classes have been 
very enthusiastic. ‘‘Each student was 
supposed to buy a tool from each pay- 
check, but some of them were so enthu- 
siastic about the class that they went out 


Sheila Galagan, who once did research 
on home mortgages for a bank, is 
enrolled for carpentry training in NAHB 
job program funded by the Department 
of Labor. 



































































and spent half of their paychecks on 
tools,”* he said. 

The class is moving very fast, noted 
Paul, who has taught carpentry both on 
the job and in the classroom. *‘We had 
people coming into this class who didn’t 
know how to drive a nail, and when they 
finish they understand the basics of build- 
ing a house,” he said. 

The trainees interviewed expressed 
many reasons for wanting to learn carpen- 
try. Some wanted to learn carpentry as a 
lifetime occupation; others wanted to 
learn carpentry so that someday they 
could become builders or set up their 
own independent construction companies; 
still others frankly admitted they were 
bored with their previous low-paying jobs 
and wanted a change, a better opportunity 
through learning another trade. 

But one thing they all seemed to agree 
on: learning carpentry is good job insur- 
ance today and it’s a skill that will be 
beneficial throughout life, whether a per- 
son stays in carpentry or not. @ 


Anyone interested in this program 
should contact Phillip Polivchak, NAHB, 
Manpower Department, 15th and M 
Streets, NW., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
The Federal representative for the con- 
tract is Richard Carney, ETA, Office of 
National Programs, telephone 202-376- 
7136. (Refer to contract 99-8-278-92-12.) 
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“Pll admit it. I lost all hope and 
became bitter. Anyone in a situation like 
mine would feel the same way.” 

These are the words of Walter McGee, 
28-year-old ex-Marine infantryman from 
San Jose, Calif. McGee was out of work 
‘for 5 years after returning to civilian life 
minus his legs, which he lost while fight- 
ing in Vietnam. 

McGee's luck changed when he was 
hired for the Disabled Veterans Outreach 
Program (DVOP), administered by the 
Department of Labor’s (DOL’s) Employ- 
ment and Training Adininistration. Along 
with the job came a change of heart. 

*‘T thought I would never find a good 
job. But all that’s over now. I got a 
chance to work and contribute to a good 
cause. I’ve replaced the bitterness with 
hope for the future.” 

McGee was one of nearly 2,000 dis- 
abled veterans hired by the State Em- 
ployment Security Agencies (SESA’s) 
as paraprofessionals in the spring and 
summer of 1977 and assigned to local Job 
Service (JS) offices. DVOP units were 
established in 106 of the Nation’s largest 
cities, where unemployment rates among 
disabled veterans are the highest. 

DVOP’s goal is to locate and help find 
jobs for unemployed disabled veterans— 
primarily those from the Vietnam conflict. 
The idea behind the program is that, as 
staff members, disabled veterans who 
were formerly unemployed themselves 
will understand the needs of other veter- 
ans in the same predicament. They also 
serve as models, demonstrating to em- 
ployers how well disabled veterans can 
work when given the chance. 

The outreach program is part of Presi- 
dent Carter’s economic stimulus package. 
Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall allo- 
cated $25 million under title I of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train 
ing Act (CETA) to cover the first year’s 
salaries and expenses of the DVOP staff. 
Included in the aid for veterans were 
public service jobs under CETA titles II 
and VI and the HIRE (Help through 
Industry Retraining and Employment) 
program under CETA title III. The sec- 
ond phase of HIRE, designed to provide 
on-the-job training opportunities in the 
private sector for unemployed veterans, 
got underway in May 1978 with $90 
million in CETA title I funds for prime 





of WORKLIFE. 


Michael J. Walker is a writer-editor on the staff 


sponsors. All the initiatives are intended 
to reduce the high rate of unemployment 
among veterans who served during the 
Vietnam conflict. (See D-Day for Veter- 
ans Jobs in WORKLIFE, July 1977.) 

According to Ernest G. Green, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Employment and Train- 
ing, the ‘“‘outreach program is working. 
Disabled veterans are finding jobs be- 
cause of the efforts of DVOP staff mem- 
bers. They are showing employers that 
disabled and other veterans from this last 
conflict make good employees. In the first 
9 months of fiscal year 1978, JS offices 
placed 37,000 disabled veterans; this is 37 
percent more than the placements of the 
comparable period | year ago, and I 
attribute this increase largely to the out- 
reach efforts of the DVOP staff.” 


Walter McGee: “/ thought | would never 
find a good job.” 
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Green also has high praise for the JS 
staff—including the local veterans em- 
ployment representatives (LVER’s)—for 
their assistance to the DVOP staff. *‘In- 
struction, supervision, and encourage- 
ment have been generously offered so 
that the DVOP staff could function effi- 
ciently and expertly,’ Green says. 

Green speaks with pride of the out- 
standing record of service to veterans in 
the first 9 months of fiscal year 1978: 
1,892,000 veterans served, 510,000 Viet- 
nam-era veterans served, 113,000 disabled 
veterans served, 167,000 veterans coun- 
seled, 62,000 veterans tested for aptitude, 
306,000 veterans provided job develop- 
ment, 587,000 veterans placed in jobs, 
170,000 Vietnam-era veterans placed in 
jobs, and 260,000 veterans referred to 
other agencies for supportive services. 

Also contributing to the DVOP’s suc- 
cess, according to Green, is the improving 
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Faye Martin: “It’s the first good civilian 
job I’ve had.” 


economy, which had provided 3.3 million 
more jobs for all Americans in the 12 
months ending last July. In this period, 
the number of unemployed Vietnam-era 
veterans seeking jobs was reduced to 
294,000, a cut of nearly one-half. 

DVOP staff receive both classroom and 
on-the-job training by LVER’s and other 
JS workers to acquaint them with the full 
range of services available to veterans 
from JS offices and to show them how to 
use the Veterans Administration (VA) 
lists of disabled veterans, records of vet- 
erans registered with JS offices, lists of 
employers, and job banks. 

DVOP staff are taught to recognize in 
applicants the need for in-depth career 
counseling or other services available 
from the JS offices. Information is also 
provided about the educational, medical, 
employment, and social services available 
to veterans from the VA, CETA prime 
sponsors, vocational rehabilitation offices, 
and other public agencies and community 
services groups. 
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Though the money for the salary and 
8 expenses of the DVOP staff comes from 
= CETA, they are considered JS employ- 
gees. The LVER’s and other JS staff 
@members administer the program. Priority 
>is given to placing disabled veterans, but 
§ other veterans are also placed. 

DVOP staff members perform many of 
§ the duties assigned to the regular JS staff; 
2 however, they concentrate their activities 
€ primarily on outreach for disabled veter- 
sans. In some of the larger cities, DVOP 
2 staff are grouped into teams—one con- 
gtacting employers and the other working 
£ with veterans. 

McGee’s impressive first year place- 
8 ment total was 178 veterans. He travels 
“ 50 miles to work daily and puts in a full 
day, making many employer contacts by 
phone, but also attempts to talk to as 
many in person as he can. ‘‘When they 
see that I can handle it, they’re more 
likely to give another disabled veteran a 
chance—that’s the philosophy that guides 
me on the job,”’ he says. The same holds 
true for the veterans being interviewed: 
They see him enthusiastically trying to 
help them and conclude that if McGee 
can make it, they can too. McGee has 
become optimistic about his long-term 
career goals. Having a steady job and 
adjusting to daily work schedules have 
reawakened a childhood ambition, and he 
wants to complete college and become a 
commercial artist. “‘It’s going to be tough, 
but I want to give it a good try,” he says. 

Following are some of the experiences 
of other DVOP staff members. 

e Edgar Moon, Philadelphia, Pa., 31 
years old, another former Marine infan- 
tryman, was blinded by shrapnel from 
mortar fire in Vietnam. Despite blindness, 
he completed college studies in psychol- 
ogy; he had been unemployed for 3 
months when he heard about the outreach 
program from a veteran’s organization 
and applied. 

Moon helped place 70 veterans during 
his first year. He feels the total should be 
higher and has pledged himself to redou- 
ble his efforts, but his supervisors think 
his achievement is remarkable. His ap- 
proach to employers is through phone 
calls, and he gets help with paper work 
from a clerical assistant. Most of his 
placements have been with private firms. 
When given facts about Vietnam-era vet- 
eran unemployment, employers are will- 
ing to help, but they appear to need the 
personal assurance of the DVOP’s that 
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such veterans make good employees. 
‘‘This approach—speaking as a veteran 
on behalf of a veteran—has helped open 
doors to jobs,’ Moon says. 

Moon says he can “‘sense the worry 
and despair and then the happiness after 
a job has been secured for a veteran.” 
Because of this warm response from 
those he has helped, he wants to stay in 
rehabilitation as a long-term career, and 
his own sightlessness, he believes, will 
‘‘help me identify with others who are 
handicapped and in need of employment 
assistance.”” 

@ Gary Flesch, Cincinnati, Ohio, a 28- 
year-old former Army foot soldier, lost 
part of his skull from a mortar shell blast 
in Vietnam. He was unemployed for 3'/2 
years after returning to civilian life be- 
cause of readjustment difficulties. 

Flesch’s first year placement total is 
more than 100. He attributes his success 
to several factors, including his satisfac- 
tion in the job. ‘‘I think what we’re doing 
is worthwhile, and when you're satisfied, 
you put out that much more.”’ He always 
encourages veterans he interviews to 
think out goals carefully and then ask for 
what they want. ‘‘Sometimes,’’ according 
to Flesch, ‘‘they can get what they want; 
other times, they have to reevaluate their 
goals.’’ In approaching employers, Flesch 
stresses veterans’ reliability, loyalty, and 
stability as well as the valuable experi- 
ence they acquired while in the service. 
Most of his placements have been in 
private industry. His long-term career 
goal is to become a veterans’ representa- 
tive with either a State or Federal agency. 

@ Faye Martin, Sedalia, Mo., a 43- 
year-old former Naval officer, contracted 
bone cancer in one leg while working 
near powerful electronic gear. Her leg 
was amputated to prevent the spread of 
the disease. After her discharge from the 
Navy, she earned a degree in math but 
couldn’t find a job with a future because 
of her impairment and because employers 
believed she was overly qualified. She 
had been unemployed for 2 years when 
she was hired for the outreach program. 

Martin’s first year placements totaled 
119 veterans. She uses a personal ap- 
proach toward employers, always trying 
to meet with them at their offices. “‘When 
they see a female disabled veteran, they 
are surprised at first, but they quickly 
adjust and may even be more understand- 
ing in hiring disabled veterans,”’ she says. 
Many of her placements have been with 

















public agencies, but some have been with 
private firms. She says she tries extra 
hard to learn the kinds of jobs the veter- 
ans want and then tries realistically to 
match them with employers willing to 
hire them. The outreach program has 
proven so satisfying to her—‘‘it’s the first 
good civilian job I’ve had’’—she wants to 
qualify later as a permanent veterans’ 
representative, with either a State or 
Federal agency. 

e Tony Evans of Knoxville, Tenn., 31, 
yet another former Marine Corps infan- 
tryman, lost a leg and suffered other 
injuries when he stepped on a land mine 
in Vietnam. After release from a VA 
hospital, he earned a degree in business 
administration. He tried several jobs that 
led nowhere, and became pessimistic 
about work in general. He had been 
unemployed for 3 months when he was 
hired for the outreach program. 

Evans’ first-year placement total was 
an outstanding 160 veterans. He was so 
successful that the State’s veterans 


Tony Evans: “Once the veteran got a 
job, | could see the look of skepticism 
replaced by a smile of optimism.” 


agency offered him permanent employ- 
ment, and in October he became a senior 
veterans’ representative. 

‘In helping veterans get jobs, I listened 
patiently to learn what each longed to do, 
then tried to find an employer willing to 
give the person a chance,’ Evans says. 
He made most of his employer contacts 
in person, striving to reach persons high 
up in the firms with the authority to hire. 
*“Once a veteran got a job, I could see 
the look of skepticism replaced by a smile 
of optimism,’’ he says. This gave him 
such a good feeling that he became con- 
vinced his future was in serving veterans. 
Then the permanent slot opened up with 
the State. He made $9,500 a year and 
liked his work so much he turned down 
another job that paid $16,000. With his 
promotion in October his pay increased 
by several thousand dollars. 









e Joe Zepeda, from San Antonio, 
Tex., is 31 years old and 30 percent 
disabled from a gunshot wound in the 
abdomen, suffered while serving as an 
Army infantryman in Vietnam. He had 
been unemployed for 6 months before 
joining DVOP. 

Zepeda’s first year placement total was 
more than 100 veterans. Zepeda says his 
success is due to persistence. ‘‘Once I 
pick up that phone I don’t stop until I get 
to the manager or owner of the firm—the 
person who does the hiring. I find out 
about the types of workers who are 
needed and then say I will send over 
some veterans who can do the kind of job 
the employer wants. I stress the veterans’ 
strong wish to be employed and their 
loyalty to the company after they are 
hired.” 

Zepeda is typical of DVOP staff mem- 
bers who are in the thick of the jobs-for- 
veterans battle. Many, like Zepeda, are 
producing results that match their enthu- 
siasm. 
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Words & Figures 





Employment and Training 
Services to Veterans 


During the first half of fiscal year 1978 
almost 1.4 million veterans registered for 
jobs with the State Job Service (JS) offices. 
Counseling was provided to nearly 112,000 
veterans to assist them in selecting, chang- 
ing, or adjusting to occupations. Over 40,000 
were given vocational tests for placement in 
suitable positions. 

During the same period, over 405,000 
veterans (29.2 percent) were placed in jobs 
by the job service staff. This compares with 
a placement rate of 25.4 percent for all 
applicants. Over haif of the veterans who 
found employment through JS offices were 
high school graduates. Of all the veterans 
placed, 71 percent were urban residents, 79 


percent white, and 53 percent were under 30 
years of age. The accompanying table illus- 
trates socioeconomic characteristics of vet- 
erans served by the JS during the first 6 
months of fiscal year 1978. 

Prime sponsors enrolled more than 1.8 
million persons in title |, '', and Vi Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) programs during the first half of the 
fiscal year. Of this group 17.2 percent were 
veterans. Over 40 percent of the veterans 
leaving CETA jobs went into unsubsidized 
jobs. 

Veterans made up 22 percent of the 5,000 
individuals enrolled in the Skill Training Im- 
provement Program (STIP)—initiated as part 
of the President's Economic Stimulus Pack- 
age last year to provide funds for private 
sector training programs. 


Characteristics of Veterans 
Served by the State Job Services 


First Half Fiscal Year 1978 
(percent distribution) 


Ninety million dollars in CETA funds is 
available to prime sponsors for the re- 
oriented Help through Industry Retraining 
and Employment (HIRE) program—now 
known as HIRE li—to provide on-the-job 
training opportunities in private businesses. 
HIRE I! was implemented late in the third 
quarter of fiscal year 1978 to encourage 
private sector involvement and more rapidly 
expand services to veterans. The program 
places special emphasis on helping Vietnam- 
era and disabled veterans. 


Deborah J. Minning 





Deborah J. Minning is a program analyst, 
Office of Administration and Management, Em- 
ployment and Training Administration. 
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Book Reviews 





Are You Ready? 


The Retirement Threat 


by Tony Lamb and Dave Duffy 
J. P. Tarcher, Inc., Los Angeles, 1977. 177 
pp., $7.95 


All demographic indicators in the United 
States point to an increasingly older popula- 
tion. The year 1957 marked the highest 
birthrate in the Nation’s history. 

Tony Lamb’s book, written with the help of 
writer Dave Duffy, addresses two audiences: 
those who are now in their 40’s and 50’s and 
those who have already arrived in our eu- 
phemistic category of “senior citizen.” Tony 
Lamb, himself in his 70’s, invented the 
world’s first practical solar cell, the first light 
meter, the automatic camera, the electric 
eye, and instruments that enabled planes to 
fly and land safely at night for the first time. 
He holds more than 200 patents. 

Lamb is also an innovator of social service 
programs for the elderly. Since 1971, he has 
been the driving force behind the senior 
citizens’ advocacy movement in his home 
county of Ventura, in Southern California. 
Seeing many of the elderly living in or near 
poverty, Lamb began talking with them about 
their way of life. He was astonished to find 
how many had been mid- or upper-level 
professionals, whose retirement benefits, 
even when combined with Social Security, 
could not keep them in food, clothing, and 
housing in the face of soaring inflation. 

One of Lamb's first steps was to set up a 
registry to provide the basis for a skills 
exchange bank. Senior citizens signed up in 
droves to barter their own skills at carpentry, 
electrical repairs, sewing, cleaning, and legal 
assistance with other seniors. 

Next, Lamb moved on to senior advocacy. 
He began by being the lone voice himself, 
pestering the county until they hired him to 
set up federally mandated programs for the 
elderly. He then instituted workshops in sen- 
ior advocacy at several community colleges. 

When not giving a “how to” on senior 
advocacy, Tony Lamb turns his attention to 
the not-yet-retired. His book constitutes an 
eye-opening account of the finances that the 
average worker can expect to deal with 
unless he or she engages in some vigorous 
planning. It is not enough, he says, to rely 
on the existence of pension plans and Social 
Security. Find out what your plan pays. Find 


out how many years you will have paid into 
Social Security by your projected retirement 
age. Apply the inflation factor. Is it enough? 
If not, do something NOW. 


Ruth Blau 


Ruth Blau, Director of Communications, Miller & 
Byrne, Inc., of Washington, D.C., is a frequent 
contributor to this page. 


In Plain English 
Ten Thousand Working Days 


by Robert Schrank 
The MIT Press, 1978, 243 pp., $12.50 


Theodore Roosevelt, renowned advocate 
of vigorous activity and hard work, once 
wrote that “far and away the best prize that 
life offers is the chance to work hard at work 
worth doing.” Robert Schrank has clearly 
taken Roosevelt at his word. Ten Thousand 
Working Days, Schrank’s first book, delight- 
fully describes his richly rewarding and var- 
ied experiences in the working world. 

Schrank paints a marvelously vivid picture 
of his 40 years—10,000 working days— 
working on various jobs including farm hand, 
plumber, auto worker, union organizer, city 
commissioner, and sociologist. 

But this book is more than a chatty remi- 
niscence of one man’s transformation from a 
blue-collar to a white-collar worker. It is, 
rather, a perceptive examination of the differ- 
ences existing within working class culture; 
differences in values and goals between 
those who work with their hands and can 
measure their productivity quantitatively and 
those who work with their minds and often 
have no physical evidence to show for their 
labors. It is also a searching indictment of 
certain government programs, particularly in 
the late 1960's, created to generate employ- 
ment opportunities for disadvantaged and 
minority groups. 

The first half of the book describes life on 
the assembly line. Schrank tells many stories 
of how he and his coworkers sought new 
and often ingenious ways to make their jobs 
easier and less tedious. By cutting down on 
work time, they could increase their 
“schmooze” time—time allotted for gossip 
and chit-chat about politics, sports, and sex. 


The concept of “schmoozing” as an impor- 
tant factor in measuring the quality of work- 
ing life is one of Schrank’s most interesting 
observations. He found that “schmoozing,” 
often overlooked by psychologists and soci- 
ologists, was an integral part of “the human- 
ity, the poetry, and the community of people 
that is created by the workers at their work- 
places.” 

The heart of the book seems also to 
describe Schrank’s favorite occupation— 
union organizer and official. Here he could 
combine the practical knowledge of work 
processes he acquired in the shop ard 
factory with the creative talents which were 
then developing in his always active mind. 
“Being elected union official was one of the 
most exciting jobs | ever had. It was full of 
challenges ... from a concern for people, 
their needs, wishes, and dreams.” 

Throughout his life, Bob Schrank has re- 
mained a worker and a dreamer. It was 
probably the dreamer in his nature that led 
him into the complicated world of human 
resources planning and community services. 
Working in the heady atmosphere of the 
Great Society of the late 1960’s, when it was 
generally assumed that if enough money 
was spent, jobs could be created for every- 
one, Schrank quickly saw that money and 
numbers of slots did not always solve the 
most serious problems of poor and disad- 
vantaged people. 

Happily absent in this common sense 
book is the theoretical jargon so prevalent in 
much of today’s literature about the quality 
of working life. Schrank writes in plain Eng- 
lish and usually from a worker's perspective. 
While favoring increasing job satisfaction 
and worker decisionmaking, Schrank real- 
izes that th. changes in the social structure, 
which must accompany any occupational 
reorganization, are unlikely to take place. 

He concludes, therefore, that the heart of 
any real changes must begin with the individ- 
ual. Like Thomas Carlyie, the 19th century 
English social critic and staunch advocate of 
the work ethic before him, Schrank has 
discovered that ‘nothing firm will be 
achieved unless we somehow help people, 
and help ourselves, to become aware of our 
own behavior and how we must change.” 


Gordon Berg 


Gordon Berg, a frequent contributor to WORK- 
LIFE, is a writer in the Office of Information, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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The Hampden District Regional Skills Center in Springfield, Mass., is 
recruiting people from the ranks of the unemployed and the underem- 
ployed. For details, see Where the “T” in CETA Is Very Important, 
beginning on page 13 of this issue of WORKLIFE. 





























